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THE PEOPLING OF YAP 

BY 

WILLIAM CHURCHILL 

Yap, official name of the German colonial administration Jap, vernacular Uap 
(signifying land), sometimes spelled Wap on the charts, recorded by Dumont 
d'Urville as Goulou and Gouap with the note that go is probably an article. 
Latitude, Dumont d'Urville (south point 9 25' N. ; Meinecke, 9 35'; Chris- 
tian, 9° 28' (the amusing compositor who set this 90 28' inadvertently lifted 
Yap off the earth by 28 miles) ; Furness, 9 28' 3" (entrance rock, Tomil 
Harbor); longitude, Christian, 144° 17' E. ; Meinecke, 138 8' (Berlin); 
Dumont d'Urville, 135 41' (Paris) ; Furness, 138 4' 46". Length: (land 
surface) 12 miles (N.E.-S.W.), greatest width 5^ miles (E.-W.) ; perimeter 
of wall reef 35 miles, width of reef 5 miles; area, of land surface 207 
square kilometres, included within the reef 430 square kilometres; highest 
■elevation ca. 300 metres. Population: Christian (1895) 8,000; Furness 
(1903) 5,000. Seat of administration: the islands of Tapalau and Blelatsch 
on the west side of Tomil Harbor. Discovery: first record made by Villa- 
Iobos, January, 1543; but, because some of the newly found islanders greeted 
the Spaniards with the sign of the cross, a suspicion persists that the island 
had been visited by Alvaro de Saavedra in the prosecution of his voyage 
after leaving Uluthi (100 miles E.N.E.), which he discovered on New Year's 
day, 1528. Meinecke credits the discovery to the Dutch Admiral Schapenham 
in 1625, but as he continues his note by recording that Lazeano in 1686 gave 
it the name Carolina, from which the archipelago derives its name of the 
Caroline Islands, it is clear that this ascription is in error. Yap lay under 
nominal, yet wholly dormant, discovery title of Spain until 1885, when the 
•cruiser litis hoisted the German flag at Tomil and declared the annex- 
ation of the island to the empire, the great Firma Godeffroy at Hamburg 
(later this firm became Die deutsche Handels- und Plantagen-Gesellschaft 
der Sudsee Inseln zu Hamburg) having established a factory there in 
1869; after prolonged negotiation Yap passed peacefully into German owner- 
ship in 1899 by purchase of the whole archipelago. Missionary effort: al- 
though within the apportioned sphere of the Micronesian mission of the 
A. B. C. F. M. of Boston, no attempt at the evangelization of Yap was 
made until 1856, when a brief Spanish effort was made; this was more 
energetically resumed under letters of Pope Leo XIII, May 15, 1886, which 
assigned the cure of these remote souls, suddenly become of interest to Ger- 
many, to the Spanish Capuchins; in 1902 priests of the same rule, but of 
the German province, relieved their Spanish brethren of the labor; at pres- 
ent there are eight stations of this mission on the island. 
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In disentangling the intricacies of the human geography of the 
South Sea, the movement of its population toward the settlement 
which in the broader aspect had been permanent for a millennium 
before the European discovery of the island realms, a point has now 
been reached where the closest study must be given to Micronesia. 

This designation of one of the three grand divisions of the South 
Sea was proposed by Domeny de Rienzi to the Societe de Geographie 
of Paris Dec. 16, 183 1. As used by this author the term was re- 
stricted to certain minute islands and barren rocks bounded on the 
south by the Tropic of Cancer and on the north by the parallel of 
40 , on the west by the Borodino Islands, which Rienzi does not 
further identify in his encyclopedic work "Oceanie," and which 
Stieler has not identified, and at its eastern extension including 
Necker Island. Within a month, namely, Jan. 5, 1832, Captain 
Dumont d'Urville proposed the extension of this division to include 
the Carolines, the Marshalls and other archipelagoes now popularly 
designated the Line Islands. This equatorial area had been included 
by Rienzi in Polynesia, for which he sought, earnestly but ineffect- 
ually, to establish a new name, Plethonesie Tabouee. In our modern 
geography we have accepted Dumont d'Urville's application of 
Rienzi's name and have cast out from the area, as unpeopled and 
uninteresting, those islets upon which the designation was erected. 

Micronesia has, up to the present, received the least study of all 
the grand divisions of the South Sea. For a long period the only 
source of information was the remote record of the great voyages of 
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discovery, mere reconnaissances at best and calling for the exercise 
of the greatest caution in the use of their hastily gathered and imper- 
fectly assimilated material. Rarely was this record supplemented by 
the narratives of whalers and guano seekers; when accurate these 
were as arid as the daily log of the ship's work, when interesting as 
inaccurate as the picturesque mendacity of a Morrell could make 
them. Then came a brief but glorious period when that great orna- 
ment of Hamburg, free city of merchant princes, the Museum 
Godeffroy, gave promise of opening to the world the treasures of 
the islands at the Line. Unfortunately the Firma Godeffroy went 
down in disaster, and the flicker of light on Micronesia expired. In 
the modern epoch we are obtaining very slowly a few monographs 
upon these islands, a few vocabularies of their at present uncorre- 
cted languages. 

The immediately particular importance of a better knowledge of 
Micronesia lies in the fact that recent studies in the population move- 
ment of Polynesia and Melanesia have cleared the way so that at 
last we know that for which we are first to look in the sieve of low 
islands reaching far eastward athwart the course of any migration 
which came into southern and central Polynesia from the north. Of 
the basic peopling of Melanesia we have no hesitation in saying that 
we know absolutely nothing. Between New Guinea and New Cale- 
donia we find several dissociate ethnic stems whose past history is 
hidden in such obscurity that it does no violence to our present infor- 
mation if we designate them autochthons. 

In Polynesia the case is far other. It has long been surmised that 
two waves of migration, separated by a lapse of oblivious centuries, 
brought to the high volcanic islands of the South Pacific a population 
in ethnic unity but representing divergent planes of social develop- 
ment. To the former of these Polynesian migrations we may now, 
with great probability of accuracy, assign a date little removed either 
way from the beginning of the Christian era. In a long series of 
minute and intricate examinations of the linguistic data I have been 
able to prove* and to prick out upon the charts the course of this 
earlier migration. It was in two swarms. The separation began in 
Indonesia when the people were fleeing before the Malayan advance ; 
it was still more widened by the almost continental mass of New 
Guinea ; not until the arrival of each swarm in the Nuclear Polynesia 
of Samoa, Tonga and Fiji did the wandering brethren come together. 
One of the branches left Indonesia by way of Borneo, Celebes, Gilolo, 
and has left in Melanesia the record of its voyage by the north coast 
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of New Guinea, through St. George's Channel in the midst of the 
Bismarck Archipelago, down the chain of the Solomons, thence to 
Deni (Santa Cruz), probably to Rotuma and eventually to an abid- 
ing place in Samoa. The other branch left Indonesia along the 
islands of its southern chain, passed through the Arafura Sea, 
coasted the southern shore of New Guinea through Torres Strait, 
thence from the Louisiades stretched across the open sea to new 
land in the New Hebrides and thus were led to Fiji and Tonga. To 
these courses I have given the names of the Samoa and Viti Stream 
respectively; to this earlier migration in general I have given the 
name of the Proto-Samoan Swarm. 

It is not only that I have been able to establish in Melanesia the 
traverse of these two streams of Proto-Samoan migration. Amply 
confirmatory in these particulars the evidence is equally exclusive in 
regard of the later migration, that to which for reasons that will 
prove satisfactory to Polynesian students I have assigned the par- 
ticular designation of the Tongafiti Swarm. That evidence which 
has established so conclusively the tracks of Proto-Samoan migra- 
tion proves with equal force that the Tongafiti migration did not 
follow the Melanesian chain out of Indonesia or touch any part 
thereof. 

Yet we know that after the lapse of so many centuries as might 
let the Proto-Samoan peoples lose all memory of their long voyaging 
and believe themselves the only men upon a world created for them- 
selves alone, the Tongafiti appeared in Nuclear Polynesia and op- 
pressed their brethren whom they found already there, a fiercer 
tribe, equipped with new gods and' ruling by the might of the rigid 
tabu. In time they were expelled from Nuclear Polynesia, some- 
where about the eleventh century of our era we may believe, and 
swept onward to establish new homes in oriental Polynesia as far 
north as Hawaii, as far east as Rapanui, as far south as New Zea- 
land — in other words at the utmost limit of land in every direction 
of voyaging. It is easily established that the Tongafiti as well as 
the Proto-Samoans had had an earlier home in the archipelagoes 
now under the sway of Malayan races, later migrants and an expul- 
sive force. I have shown that the later migrants did not make their 
voyage of settlement along the Melanesian chain. A voyage from 
the east violates the most consistent record of tradition, which with 
these races has the validity of history from which it falls short only 
in the time record. A voyage from the south is equally in violation 
of tradition and in other regards is geographically impossible. The 
exclusion is rigid, the north alone remains. 
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It is for this reason that our interest must be keen in any work 
which may afford us new and trustworthy information upon any of 
the islands of Micronesia. If we are in the future to make any 
identification of the Tongafiti voyage into Nuclear Polynesia it is in 
the meshes of the Micronesian sieve that we must look to find a 
grain or so held in lodgment that may interpret for us what grist 
has passed through. Therefore we turn with lively anticipation to 
"The Island of Stone Money" by Dr. William Henry Furness 3d, 
the newest word as to Yap of the western Carolines. 

Evidently, this eager traveler has not familiarized himself with 
the scanty literature of this little known island. Not on this account 
does his narrative suffer, his record is that of an independent wit- 
ness, seeing the life of the island for the few weeks of his sojourn 
from his own angle and therefore strongly corroborative of the pain- 
ful and detailed accuracy of Father Salesius where the two deal with 
the same topics, and in general by the graces of his style and the 
avidity of his examination adding a lively interest to the facts which 
he presents. Whoever shall regard this as a pleasant record of travel 
with no slightest pretence to scientific geography will find the book 
agreeable in the reading, essentially accurate in its presentation of 
fact, an interesting record of an obscure people whose future lies in 
the balance of a higher civilization with which they can only with 
grave difficulty assimilate themselves. 

Unpretentious in its scope, this book yet contains, although in an 
appendix, that which will serve to make its possession necessary to 
every student of the folk movement of the Pacific. This is an Eng- 
lish version of an unnamed Capuchin priest's grammar and vocabu- 
lary of the language. The original, of a date little more than a score 
of years old, is out of print and practically unattainable. Dr. Fur- 
ness has rendered science an inestimable benefit in recognizing the 
value of a stray copy which reached his hands and by incorporating 
it in his volume and thereby putting it within the reach of students. 
The grammar is practically worthless, based upon a false conception 
of the nature of the speech; this stricture is not specific, it applies to 
every attempt so far printed as a grammar of any language of the 
Pacific. But the vocabulary affords at once the opportunity to con- 
duct an examination in search of the unknown course of the Tongafiti 
Polynesians if haply they passed through the Carolines at this their 
western extremity. 

Thus are we equipped with a list of some 800 vocables of the 
speech of Yap. To those uncognizant of the obscurer languages of 
the Pacific the objection may, probably will, suggest itself that 800 
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words must be but a small fragment of the language. This natural 
objection is met in two ways. The first is that the speech is essen- 
tially exiguous; from my familiarity with similar languages in the 
same region I should not hesitate at all to regard a list of 2,500 words 
as practically an unabridged dictionary of the speech ; by this esti- 
mate we find ourselves in possession of about one-third of the 
language. The second is that in the meagerness of the physical 
nature of such an island as Yap there is no great number of items 
to be named, and the intelligence of the islanders has not reached a 
degree of naming activity which should tend toward the expansion 
of the vocabulary ; accordingly, the first essay toward the compilation 
of a word list would include in large proportion the names of the 
most common objects and of the most frequent acts. For these and 
for other reasons arising from familiar acquaintance with the races 
of the Pacific I regard this vocabulary as satisfactorily represen- 
tative. 

A careful search through these 800 words of Yap discloses thirty- 
six vocables which are of the Polynesian family. Before proceeding 
to a discussion of their condition it will be convenient to present 
them in a table. In successive columns are set down the form used 
in Yap, the form most characteristic of Proto-Samoan speech, the 
sense in English, and in a final column a note of the wider occurrence 
of the vocable. The notation in this column is simple : P indicates 
that the word is found in the earlier or Proto-Samoan migration, 
T denotes its occurrence in the later Tongafiti migration, M denotes 
its identification as a loan word retained in Melanesia, I that it is 
identifiable in Indonesia, and the numeral is a reference to the ample 
philologic record displayed under that number in the "Polynesian 
Wanderings." The table is followed by a series of notes presenting 
the scanty identifications in other languages of Micronesia. 





Yap. 




Samoa. 


Meaning. 


Occurrence, 


ran 




(I) 


lanu 


fresh water 


PMI 334 


thulh. 


athuth (2) 


SUiU 


the breast 


PMI 344 


tal 




(3) 


tali 


cord 


PMI 348 


ful 






folo 


to swallow 


PT 


sesei 






sae 


to tear 


PT 


kamot 




(4) 


(k)umara 


Yap: taro 

Polyn. : sweet potato 


PT 


likai 




(5) 


li(k)a 


a dream 


PTI 


lu 






lo-i-mata 


a tear 


PTI 


matau 






matau 


right hand 


PTI 


lai 




(6) 


la 


a sail 


PTI 


derra 




(7) 


fai-titili 


thunder 


PTI 


koi 






{k)ai 


to eat 


PTM 46 
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Yap. 



rengreng 


(8) 


ul 


(9) 


tugui 


do) 


purpur 




ayan 


(ii) 


tololobei 


(12) 


lham 




tamadak 


(13) 


tali 


(14) 


rungak 


(15) 


ran 


(i 6) 



pul 

pin 

num 

nu 

niu 

nik 

lumots 

la-ni-mit 

kad 

dal 

nifi 

tuf 

adai 



(17) 
(i 8) 

(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 



(24) 
(25) 
(26) 



Samoa. 

lenga 

fulu 

tu{k)i 

pulou 

one 

pepe 

(A)ama 

mata(k)u 

talinga 

longo 

langi 

pupula 

fajine 

inu(m) 

u(h)a 

niu 

i(.k)a 

lolo(m) 

mata 

(k)ati 

talo 

afi 

feiu 

ta(h)i 



Meaning. 

yellow 

feather 

to hit 

a hat 

sand 

butterfly 

outrigger 

fear 

the ear 

to hear 

Yap: daylight 

Polyn.: sky 

Yap: moon 

Polyn. : to shine 

woman 

to drink 

rain 

coconut 

fish 

to drown 

the eye, face 

to bite 

the taro 

fire 

star 

sea 



Occurrence 

PTM 

PTM 

PTM 

PTM 

PTM 



212 
211 

103 
187 



PTMI igo 

PTM I 340 
PTMI 258 
PTMI 350 
PTMI 336 

PTMI 30S 

PTMI 284 
PTMI 290 
PTMI 321 
PTMI 278 
PTMI 330 
PTMI 300 
PTMI 314 
PTMI 324 
PTMI 302 
PTMI 349 
PTMI 
PTMI 
PTMI 352 



1. Marshalls: dren, water ; compare Vitt ndranu. Gilberts: ran, fresh water. 

2. Chamorro: siisu, breast of women. 

3. Chamorro: tali, cord. 

4. Chamorro: kamute, sweet potato. Tagalog: kamote, id. Aztec: katnotl, id. 

5. Gilberts: ririka, wakeful. 

6. Chamorro: la/a, a sail. Gilberts: ra, one width of a mat sail. 

7. Mille: ddru', thunder; darrum, lightning. 

8. Gilberts: renga, red cloth. 

9. Chamorro: pulo, hair. Gilberts: buruburu, fringe, fur. 

10. Gilberts: toki, a chisel. 

11. Chamorro: unai, sand. 

12. Chamorro: ababang, butterfly. Marshalls: babbub, id. 

13. Marshalls: mijak, fear. 

14. Chamorro: taldnga, ear. Marshalls: Ujilingo, id. 

15. Chamorro: htingu, to hear. Marshalls: rdng, id. 

16. Marshalls: ran, day. Mille: lung, sky. Chamorro: langit, id. 

17. Chamorro: pulan, moon. 

18. Gilberts: aine, woman. 

19. Chamorro: utchan, rain. Mille: ut, id. 

20. The word in Yap denotes a coconut grove but not the nut itself. Chamorro : 

nljo, ripe coconut. Marshalls: ni, coconut tree and young nut. Gilberts: 
ni, coconut tree. 
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21. Chamorro: guihan, fish. Marshalls: iek, id. Gilberts: tia, id. 

22. Chamorro: lumos, to duck, to drown. 

23. Chamorro: *»«/<?, eye. Marshalls: mej, eye, face. Gilberts: mata, id. 

24. Chamorro: gudfe, fire. Gilberts: ««', id. 

25. This identification rests upon metathesis, the only occurrence of that muta- 

tion in this material, but abundantly active in Polynesia and Melanesia. 

26. Chamorro: tase, sea. Tobi: tat, id. Tarawa: taari, id. Mille: lajet, id. 

Gilberts: tari, sea, salt water. 

Without engaging too deeply in the philological consideration of 
this record we find ourselves in a position to deduce a few conclu- 
sions which bear pertinently upon the peopling of Yap immediately 
and in wider extension upon the folk movement of the Pacific. 

1. In this vocabulary of 800 words not quite a half of one per 
centum manifests a Polynesian content. All but eight of these Poly- 
nesian words lie within that list of about 150 vocables which has 
formed the wholly insufficient basis for the erection of a Malayo- 
Polynesian speech family. 

2. Not one of these words is a specific possession of the later 
Tongafiti migration, a mark differentiating it from the Proto-Samoan 
migration. We therefrom deduce that the Tongafiti fleet in its pass- 
age from some Indonesian exit toward its first definitely established 
landfall in Samoa has left no trace in Yap of the western Carolines. 
Under the well-comprehended conditions of such ethnic voyaging 
the absence of trace is fairly to be regarded as proof that Yap lay 
wholly out of the course. So far, then, as concerns the Tongafiti 
squadrons the evidence of Yap is exclusive. 

3. Whence, then, came this Proto-Samoan content to Yap? I 
cannot see that it was reached by a direct voyage. In the first place 
I have established too firmly the two great streams of that migration 
in a remote tract of ocean. Of course it is possible that an errant 
squadron of canoes may have forsaken the general flight, but I feel 
sure that my note on Malayan resemblances will set this possibility 
aside. The comparison of the Yap forms with the standard Poly- 
nesian will show that all but three of these words have undergone 
greater or less deformation either on or before reaching Yap speech 
organs. I shall not tarry to analyze the phonetics of these words. 
There are a few noteworthy forms which show that the alteration 
was accomplished while the words were in Indonesian possession 
and after leaving their Polynesian owners. In rungak—longo the 
formative £-final is an Indonesian mark; the vowel change is found 
partly in the Javanese homonym rungu, partly in the Malay langan. 
A second Indonesian mark of mutilating differentiation is the w-pre- 
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fix. Of this we find in this list three instances. These are nu — ua r 
nik — ika and nifi — afi. The second of these is paralleled in Indonesia 
by nyan of Tidore. The examination of the particular languages of 
Indonesia which are more nearly in resemblance with the Yap forms 
of these critical words serves to indicate the source whence the 
material derives. In general they are found in parts of the Malay 
Archipelago within the range of the northern equatorial counter- 
current, that is to say in regions from which the Celebes Sea and the 
Straits of Molucca would serve as the most convenient exit east- 
ward. It may be that the prahus were pushed along this fairway 
by the adventurous spirit of their crews, it may be that their sailors 
came haggard to this land in the waste of waters. However that may 
be, it is quite clear from this record that Yap received its Polynesian 
content only at second hand, that the race which has introduced this 
slight contamination is the Malayan and that its epoch was subse- 
quent to the expulsion of the Polynesians from Indonesia. Reduced 
to our chronologic scale, this must have been later than the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

Dr. Furness has put it within our power to dissect out a few facts 
about the peopling of Yap. The relationships of the principal mass 
of the population after this Malayan admixture has been factored 
out remain for closer study of the people of Yap and for a richer 
supply of Micronesian data upon which comparisons may be based. 



GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD 

THE SOCIETY'S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION 

The collection of European maps, atlases and text-books made by the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society late in 1908, was exhibited at the State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass., from May nth to May 30th last. This account of the exhibi- 
tion has been sent to the Bulletin: 

"Notice was sent to all schools in neighboring towns, and teachers from many 
places in Worcester County visited the exhibition. A number of classes in charge 
of teachers from the city schools also improved the opportunity. The text-books 
and atlases were displayed in one room and carefully arranged so that the 
visitor might see their value and be attracted to examine them. Special explana- 
tions of the best features of these books were given to groups of visitors. The 
atlases especially attracted attention for their fine workmanship. The maps were 
displayed by countries: those of Austria in one room, of England in another, of 
Belgium in another, and the German maps in the long corridor of the school. 
Most of these were hung level with the eye, so that they might be closely in- 



